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Book Notices. 189 

The pictures give a vivid idea of the various geographical phases of this region 
where some of the finest scenery of America is to be found. We see the snow-clad 
peaks, the fertile valleys, the cascades, foaming rapids and placid lakes, the graz- 
ing and farm lands and the stately forests of this favoured area, about 2,500 
square miles in extent. The booklet is very timely, for it shows the natural con- 
ditions of the region on the eve of occupation by thousands of settlers who will 
bring about great changes, though they can never ruin the scenery. More than 
half of Flathead Lake, covering over 300 square miles, is in the Reservation, and 
is destined to be one of the great pleasure resorts of our northwest. Mr. Elrod 
was so fortunate as to catch, on one of his superb negatives, a distant view of all 
that is left of the largest herd of undomesticated buffalo that recently roamed the 
plains, about 200 yet remaining. 

Die Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft, 1882-1907. Im Auftrage des Aus- 

schusses der Deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft dargestellt. v and 229 pp. and 
Index. D. Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Berlin, igo8. Price, 2 M. 

A summary of the first 25 years of activity of the German Colonial Society. 
Next to the United States, Germany is the youngest of the colonial powers. No 
influence, outside of the German government, has so effectively promoted the 
colonial movement as this society. Its membership, for years, has been nearly 
40,000 and it has had large means with which to promote, in many ways, enter- 
prises that would be helpful to the colonies. To mention just a few features of 
the work in which the co-operation of the society has been enlisted, we may speak 
of scientific surveys and map-making, agricultural experiment stations, studies in 
tropical hygiene, German emigration to German Southwest Africa, investigation of 
the water problem in that colony, promotion of the construction of hospitals, the 
establishment of schools, training of African elephants as draught animals, the 
maintenance in Berlin of a permanent colonial exhibition,' etc. The book is chiefly 
a record of the ways in which the society has endeavoured to promote the develop- 
ment of the colonies and, in some senses, it is practically a history of the progress 
of the German colonial movement. 

Spain and Portugal. Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baede- 
ker. Third Edition, xcvi and 588 pp., 9 Maps, 57 Plans, Index and List of 
Artists. Karl Baedeker, Leipzig, 1908. Price, 16 M. 

The introductory article on Spanish art, written by Professor C. Justi of Bonn, 
will help the traveller to appreciate the paintings, statues, and architectural monu- 
ments he sees., As the book is intended for English-speaking persons, heights are 
given in the text in English feet. The appearance of this edition, carefully 
brought up to date, will be appreciated, as changes are constantly taking place in 
Spain, especially now that the Spaniards are evincing greater desire to attract 
tourists by offering them more conveniences for travel and sightseeing. 

Norway at Home. By Thomas B.Wilson, xi and 228 pp., 12 Illustra- 
tions and Index. George Newnes, Ltd., London, 1909 (?). Price, 5s. 

A study of the life and occupations of the Norwegians by an author who has 
written other standard works on Norway and has had an intimate acquaintance 
with the country for thirty-four years. He first gives an excellent, condensed 
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description of the geographical features of the Kingdom and shows the effects of 
topography and climate in distributing Norway's communications and industries. 
The next chapter deals with the constitution and government under which the 
people now live, with practically universal suffrage. Among the other leading 
topics are the national defense, religion, literature, and music, education, social 
life, agriculture, rural customs, forestry, local government, poor laws, industrial 
life, travel by road, rail and steamer, the fisheries, and Norway as a playground. 
Its advantages in the latter respect are attracting an increasing number of tourists 
every year. The book is written con amore, is based upon expert knowledge of 
the country and its people, and we have seen few books on Norway that impart so 
clear an idea of the genius of the native character and of the natural influences 
that have helped to shape the lives and activities of the Norwegians. 

Six Mois chez les Touareg du Ahaggar. Par Maurice Benha- 
zera. xxiii and 233 pp., Photographic Illustrations, Maps, Appendixes, 
Tracings of Inscriptions, and Index. Adolphe Jourdan, Algiers, 1908. 

It was said only three years ago that no photographs had yet been made of 
the Tuaregs. This book has a considerable number of photographs of the people, 
though their faces are veiled according to their custom. There are many other 
photographs showing the Tuaregs with their flocks and camels and a large num- 
ber of half-tones presenting many vivid aspects of their home land among the 
Ahaggar mountains. 

Mr. Benhazera's work was preceded by reports on different sections of the 
Tuaregs written by officers in the French service under disadvantageous circum- 
stances, for they could employ, in research, only a little time snatched from the 
onerous routine of regular duty. The present author, however, especially equipped 
for ethnographical investigation, was sent among the Tuaregs to devote all his 
time to the study of them. With the excellent facilities at his command, he has 
been able to write by far the best account that has yet appeared of these nomads, 
who, until recently, were the terror of desert caravans, The results of his short 
period of work cannot be regarded as exhaustive, for, doubtless, many points relat- 
ing to the history and customs of the Tuaregs escaped his attention. The day has 
not yet come for a complete discussion of this remarkable people. But Mr. Ben- 
hazera's book is scientific in quality and throws much light upon the language, 
inscriptions, customs, industries, and history of this people. 

Through the Mackenzie Basin. A Narrative of the Athabasca 

and Peace River Treaty Expedition of 1899. By Charles 

Mair. Also, Notes on the Mammals and Birds of Northern 

Canada, by Roderick MacFarlane. 490 pp., Map, Illustrations, 

Appendix, and Index of Mammals and Birds. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 

Kent & Co , London, 1908. Price, 8s. 

Mr. Mair accompanied the Canadian Commission which, in 1899, made treaties 

with the Indian bands in the basins of the Athabasca and Peace rivers. He writes 

of the work of the Commission, but gives the larger part of the book to describing 

the regions through which they passed. Details of the development already 

achieved in Athabasca by pioneer white settlers are very interesting and seem to 

justify the author's confidence in the future of this vast region. He says, in fact, 

that the future of Athabasca is more certain to-day than the future of Manitoba 



